CHEMISTRY   IN  AMERICA
did I behold any individual, in a like case, more calm and submissive than he was, under present suffering, or more firm and confiding, peacefully resigned and cheerfully hopeful in relation to his condition in a future state. (Chas. Caldwell, M. D. Autobiography, 1855.)
The death of Priestley cast a gloom over all scientific activity in the United States. In the "Medical Repository, " [2] V. I, the notice of his death was printed and a last tribute was paid him:
"On the morning of Monday, February 6, 1804, this venerable man (Priestley) paid the debt of nature, and was buried on the Thursday following at Northumberland, in Pennsylvania, where he had lived chiefly since his arrival from Britain. He had been affected, as Dr. John S. Mitchell, of Sunbury, observes, with a stricture at the upper orifice of his stomach for some length of time, which rendered it impracticable for him to swallow any solid food. About two months before his death an inflammation of his stomach supervened, which had the effect of relieving the stricture, by discharging, at intervals, a large quantity of slimy matter. A little after this, oedematous swellings took place in his feet and legs; general debility came on; and he gradually became weaker and weaker, until death closed the scene.''
Mr. Samuel H. Smith, editor of the National Intelligencer, published at the city of Washington, announced this affecting event in the following respectful terms.
"We have imposed upon us the painful duty of announcing the mournful intelligence of the death of Joseph Priestley, the favourite of science, the advocate of civil and religious liberty, the ornament of the land in which he lived, and the pride of the age from which he received, and on
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